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eagerly competed for in the time that followed Sulla's death,
because any victorious general might thus make himself the
master of Rome and fill the place of Marius or Sulla. The
problem of the Senate was to find out among the aspirants
to such commands the men who were least likely to over-
throw the senatorial ascendancy. It was a problem which
hardly admitted of a solution.

Among those who claimed to fill the place of Sulla there
was one who had come to the front in Sulla's lifetime. This
was Gnaeus Pompeius, young and able, very rich and inordi-
nately ambitious. He owed his position entirely to the part
he had played in revolutionary times. At the head of an
army recruited by himself from among his own clients and
tenants he had exerted himself greatly on Sulla's side in the
civil war, though he derived no authority from the state.
Brilliantly victorious in Italy, he was then sent to Sicily and
Africa to fight what remained of the democratic armies. On
his return he received the surname of ' The Great' (Magnus)
and the honour of a triumph. The latter distinction was
illegal on two grounds : he was not a Roman magistrate and
was therefore disqualified to celebrate a triumph ; and further,
a triumph was granted only to a general who had conquered
a foreign foe in af lawful war' (bellum iustum), but the mutual
extermination of citizens was not such a war and was not
recognized as such by the law. When Sulla died; Pompey
was in Italy, in command of an army. The Senate made use
of him to crush the revolutionary attempt of Lepidus. But
they had to pay a high price for his services : he demanded
an extraordinary command in Spain, in order to fight Sertorius,
and it was impossible to refuse his demand. The war in Spain
dragged on for seven years, from 78 to 72 B. c. Pompey
succeeded in ending it; but his success was mainly due to
the internal dissensions among his opponents, which followed
upon a succession of defeats : the Roman generals, Sertorius
and Perperna, quarrelled with one another, and the Spaniards
quarrelled with the Romans. These dissensions ended in the
treacherous murder of Sertorius, who had been the soul of
the war from first to last.

Meanwhile matters in the East were coming to a head.
The Senate was unable to check the growing power of Mithra-
dates by any ordinary means. When Nicomedes III died
and bequeathed to Rome his kingdom of Bithynia, Mithradates